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ABSTRACT 

The communicative approach to language teaching 
represents a widening of scope in one's view of the goal and range of 
activities rather than a rejection of earlier approaches or content. 
However, it does requite that all ideas and techniques be reevaluated 
in terms of this wider conception of communication 'and learning. One 
method for combining new and old approaches integrates part-skills 
training, or pre-comaunicative activities, and whole-task practice, 
or communicative activities. The two branches of the model, the 
conceptual and the communicative, are linked at one extreme by 
creative language use (discussion, problem-solving, role-playing and 
simulation, purposeful reading and listening, learning through the 
foreign language, and fulfilling needs) and at the other by the 
internalization of structures and vocabulary. These objectives are 
accomplished on the conceptual, or meaning, side by situational 
teaching and information exchange tasks and, on the communicative or 
functional side, by functional teaching and role-playing tasks. 
Whatever the nature of the syllabus input, the links within the model 
allow the teacher to address various aspects of language, language 
usage, and language learning. (MSE) 
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^ When we Ulk of a communicative approach, m I lawleneanKl h\ we 




are referrinf in the fint imtance to the goeft of second a^papi 
teacMnt rather than to methods or tedanques: want Uipp 
teamen with the abilhy to conununkate. la ttii iiej ia.Jht andhH 
Ungual or audio-vbutO approachea could aho be caged «Cjai> 
munkattve" t iincetheytooietouttoJi»iiuti w**™***: 
However, If we aik why they ue»q lave been so facetted, we Iwejinto 
pinpoint the main feature that chornctcrfaai what we now caMa 
"communicative" approach: a reaHaation that iWwmki tiM dim m- 
ing fa not the tame as ahnoty language toning bat that than an 
other dfanemioni to be coraktered: 

(a) iiewdinwisiow with resped to deflate^ . 
that learnen need to acquire ate not Mmhedtoeeh*tbeitr«»reof 
the language, but also include other skUs, conctr nad wim how to 
relate these structures to their umwMieJcadve function, in ap- 
propriate ways, in real situations; . 

(b) i^dimoietorawithreiqpecttotheldirt 

ty that are needed in order to achieve thb goal: hawing tc com- 
munkate involves much more use of language fwcommmicationin 
real situations than was often assumed earlier. Abo, learning not 
only takes place through conscious, controlled processes: another 
important aspect of language teaming fa the kind of wbcomdous ac- 
quisition which occurs, again, when people use language for com- 

tnunication. 

In other words, a communicative approach represents above 
all a widening of scope in our view of the goal and of the range of 
appropriate activities. It does not mean that earlier ideas and tech- 
niques have suddenly become superseded. What ft does mean, how- 
ever, b that all ideas and tunnies - old and new - have to be re- 
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evaluated, within a new framework, in terms of our wider concep- 
tion of communication and learning. 

Some Sounes of Confusion 

The communicative approach has been influential for several 
years now and nobody can deny that it has brought about many ex* 
citing innovations, both in course design and in classroom method- 
ology. On the other hand, it has also created con. « i s n certain 
respects. In its application to methodology, on whio x*e to 
concentrate in this paper, I would mention three sourc ~i confu- 
sion in particular: 

1. First, because of the sudden new emphasis on com- 
municative functions rather than forms of language, it has some- 
times been taken as somehow providing an alternative to teaching the 
structural aspects of language. It is sometimes almost as if, by com- 
mon consent of the language-teaching profession, language had sud- 
denly ceased to be a system of structures, and it is this system, 
together with the vocabulary, that constitute the unknown elements 
for a person learning a new language. That is, it is not the functions 
themselves that a learner needs to master, but new ways of expressing 
these functions by means of a new language system. 

2. Second, because of the realisation that learners need prac- 
tice in communicating and that many traditional activities in the 
classroom do not themselves involve communication, it has some- 
times been assumed that these traditional activities (such as drills or 
question-and-answer practice) must be rejected and replaced by act- 
ivities which involve learners in "real communication *. But this con- 
fuses the goal with the means. Even if the goal is communication, 
not every activity leading towards this goal has to involve com- 
munication. Like the swimmer or the piano-player, the second 
language learner may sometimes practise the separate parts of the 
total skill that he is aiming to improve. 

3. A third way in which communicative language teaching has 
sometimes caused confusion is that it has often been presented to 
teachers as a collection of new "classroom tricks", especially tricks 
for setting up communication activities. There has often been less 
consideration of how these tricks fit into a coherent framework — 
how they relate to each other and other aspects of teaching. But how- 
ever interesting and motivating they may be in themselves, even a 
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It is with this problem of locating arfMtt* wtmWntattl 
methodotofkal framework that I shall be conoenHd in Mi paper. 
TTiemainojieetiontbetlu^askh^ 
useful and etching ideas for teaching Bonw a na J U l n a, how aw daw 
relate fs.) to each other and (b) to the awe uaditioaal lichsilairs in 
the teacher's repertoire? 

Two Modeb <rf Lmgmic Lmntint 

Before we consider different cuuax e wts of a eonananksathw 
methodology, it will be useful if I make do* my asswuilinas with 
regard to two models of language leaning wlwAarelaftssBttM, aad 

often compete with each other, in xa dh ew s sion s abont method- 
otogy. We imght call them the "ska har nine model" and the 
"natural learning model". 

I. Thetldll-lewnimginoddistlwonethatwearemjsl taafflai 
with in language teaching. According to it, language ase is a perfor- 
mance skill. Like other skills, such as swimming or paying the 
piano, it can be divided into com po nen ts , or "part-skHi", whfch cad 
be trained and practised separately. In addition to this part-skfll 
training, a leai er must also be given opportunities for "whoto-taak 
practice", in which the Individual parts are irtegrtSed with each 
other in performance of the total skM . The aim is, of course, to build 
up towards performance which is correct and a o t o rn sr ed . In the case 
of swimming, for example, the part-skins would inchide the separate 
arm and leg-movements, and the whole-task practice would involve 
the integration of all the movements in order to swim. In language 
teaching, part-skill training would include isolating herns such as 
structures or sounds for separate practice. Whole-task practice 
would involve actual communication. 

If we take this model, some implications of a communicative 
approach would be: 

(a) We need to recognise a wider variety of part-skills than 
before, e.g. the ability to relate language forms to their possible 
functions, discourse skills such as producing cohesion in writin* or 
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using "gambits 99 in conversation, or communication strategies such 
as the use of paraphrase. 

(b) Traditional procedures such as drills, correction or explicit 
grammar teaching have to be related to our broader conception of 
what the 94 whole task 99 entails and re-evaluated accordingly. The em- 
phasis placed upon them will vary accordingly and some may be 
abandoned. 

In some cases we shall find that activities which were hitherto 
regarded as "whole-task practice 99 (e.g., translation or dialogue* 
writing) fall short of this and are more appropriately seen as part- 
skill training. 

(c) A communicative approach emphasises the key importance 
of whole-task practice as a component that cannot be neglected. 
Involving learners in different kinds of communication in the class- 
room is an essential part of their overall learning experience, par- 
ticularly for those who have no opportunities for this experience out- 
side the classroom. 

2. The natural learning model has developed as people have 
paid greater attention to language learning (first and second) outside 
the school and have noted how communication skills are acquired 
without conscious teaching, simply as a result of involvement in 
communication. The term "creative construction 99 is often used to 
describe how learners apparently create a system of rules for them- 
selves from exposure to the language. Many writers, of whom the 
best known is now Stephen Krashen, argue that these natural pro- 
cesses of "acquisition** are the crucial factor in learning a language 
for spontaneous communication. 

This model attaches no importance to part-skill training. The 
sequence of development is not, in any case, amenable to direct 
manipulation through teaching. It involves not a step-by-step 
assimilation of separate bits of the language but a global process 
through which the learner constructs his own rule; to account for all 
the language input he receives. Transferred to the classroom* it 
means that we should not try to control the learning process directly 
through drilling, error correction and so on, but should concentrate 
our efforts on providing situations for communicative language use 
(productive and receptive) in which learners are motivated and able 
to process the language — for example, listening activities, com- 
munication tasks and role-playing activities. 
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of teaching siiuatkms. In this paper, then, I will aeeaaM a framework 

1. Part-skill trail** (which we might riso eaB *pn- 
communicative" activity); 

2. Whole-task practice (or "communicative activity"), whkh 
also provides opportunities for the kind of natural rapiMtion eo- 
visaged by the natural learning model. 



Com Campgnewts of a CgammahaiH? Msthedolety 

Wr can now look at the framework (see Appendix) whlrt I am 
proposing as one way of relating to each other some of the main 
components of a methodology leading towards communicative abili- 
ty. It Is obviously very simplified and contains only some of the 
-core" types of learnii* activity. However, I think that other kinds 
of activity cm be related to these Md thus located within the 
framework. 

The framework is not intended to mirror the lemming process 
itself. Nor is it meant to suggest any particular sequence for the dif- 
ferent kinds ot activity. Rather, it is meant to show how different 
kinds of activity relate to each other within a conceptual or method- 
ological framework. 
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1. The bottom box, which I have called Creative Language 
Use, contains the kinds of activity that constitute the goal of second 
language learning. At the same time, as I said earlier, they are also 
important as Beaming activities in their own right. As such, they form 
a major component of our methodological framework. 

Within the natural learning model — e.g., in the 44 natural ap- 
proach 9 * — this box represents the only essential component in the 
methodology, leading automatically to the acquisition of the 
language system and communication skilb. 

Within this component, of course — as with every other — 
grading can take place, though we have not yet established clear prin- 
ciples foi grading different kinds of communicative language use. 

2. The top box is Internalirition of Structures and Vocab- 
ulary. As I said, the natural approach sees this as following auto- 
matically from creative language use. In a sense* the audio-lingual 
approach made the opposite assumption: that creative language use 
follows automatically once the structures have been mastered. In to 
far as the grammar-translation approach b interested in communica- 
tion at all, it too would assume a direct link from learning structures 
and vocabulary to using them for communication. 

Here we should point out again that "internalisatton" can be 
understood in different ways in different contexts. In discussing the 
kind of controlled practice that takes place in a skill learning 
approach, it usuaily means the assimilation of structures which have 
been pre-determined by the syllabus. In discussing natural learning, 
on the other hand, it means that the learner is subconsciously con* 
structing rules for himself. As 1 said, an awareness of the possibilities 
of this second kind of intemalisation has grown strongly in recent 
years, though the idea was also stressed by Harold Palmer in the 
1920s, when he spoke of the importance of using not only our 
'siudial capacities* but also our capacities for "spontaneous 
learning**. 

Intemalisation of the language system is, of course, a pre- 
requisite for using a language creatively. However, it is only in a 
part-skill approach that this box forms an actual Jmponent of the 
methodology, in which activities can be devoted specifically to 
clarifying or drilling aspects of the language system. 

3. One of the ways in which the traditions of Eng' Ji language 
teaching in Europe and Asia have differed from the extreme audio- 
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expressing what I want to say about fc. 

(b) On the other hand, there to the 
of the language: how I am ueing the language b* carry oat \ 
rmmkaiive ecu in eockty. Thau when I aay "Thtoieabcokr.luuw 
be limply describing a state of affairs for s omeha dy el se's baaef h. 
(in the language chnuroom, thto to what aetudeatariehttynhallybe 
doing.) But there are many other commas* ml W null tha t the wo rds 
nught perform. For example, they might constitute a requsat or 
demand for a fresh cup (e.g., m n cafe), a comptoto*. or a leuoach, 
They might be intended to indicate that emnebodyaaa* have toft the 
room a long time ago. 

Recently, attention has been fbisd pajttaitorlyoa thto second 
kind of meaning. We have bean in danger of forgetting am toapor* 
tancc of the first. In a recent paper Jack Richards cans it "proposi- 
tional meaning" and argues tfat "the first task I n learning t o 
communicate in a language to to team how to create propositions" 
(1983: 111) about the real world. It b to thweomstf, Hs scnwson *, 
that our communicative methodology still needs the techniques of 
-situational language teaching" cr the "structural situatioMl 
method" -that is, the familiar battery of uwhnJqanu by whfch ques- 
tions are asked and answered about uV classroom situation, pic- 
tures, texts, or other aspects of common knowledge. 

These Situational Techniques have been one of the mainstays 
of English language teaching, for both oral and written prectJceJnit 
have been one of the main targets for criticism by some supporters of 
functional approaches. The bask criticism to that they are artificial 
and non-communiutUve — why should anybody want to ask and 
answer questions about facts which everybody knows in any case? 
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Seen from the viewpoint of everyday communication, that 
criticisms are valid. However, our concern is with learning 
communication and, as I said earlier, not every activity for learning 
communication need be communicative itself. From the learning 
viewpoint, then, it seems to me that situational techniques perform 
two very important functions: 

1. A linguistic function: they help learners to internalise the 
structures and vocabulary of the language. 

2. A conceptual function: they help learners to relate the new 
language to their conceptual structures and to their vision of the 
world, which they have so far related only to their mother tongue. In 
some cases, this may involve learners in adapting their concepts and 
their world-view, in order to form new "cognitive habits". This inter- 
nal, conceptual aspect of language learning has often been neglected 
in recent years, in favour of the external, social-functional aspect. 

3. We have just seen that situational techniques can still per- 
form important functions. As with all other techniques, however, 
they also have their limitations, especially when measured against the 
kind of communication which provides Ac goal and ultimate 
motivation for language leaning. Can we compensate for some of 
these limitations by providing additional activities in which the infor- 
mation being talked about is not already known to everybody? 

This is where we come to a set of techniques which have 
become closely associated with communicative language teaching, 
namely communication tasks or what I here call Information 
Exchange Tasks. In methodological terms, they are closely related to 
the situational techniques just discussed, but with the added dimen- 
sion of an information gap which has to be bridged by exchanging 
information about, say, a picture or a map. This is necessary because 
not all students have the same information at their disposal. 

Many such activities are now available to teachers and 1 will 
give just one example in order to show the link with situational tech- 
niques. Let us say that a picture has been used as a basis for language 
practice of the familiar kind. The learners have practised a range of 
structures and vocabulary, relating them to aspects of reality, but 
have not used them to transmit meanings for a communicative pur- 
pose. We can build in this additional dimension by producing a se- 
cond set of pictures, identical to the first except that some of the 
items have been deleted. Half of the learners have the complete pic- 
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tion. Another reaction to these MmkatJons is to focus oa the * tar 
important aspect of nwaalaa — CnmmtikmHn RmcMm — and 
cater for the learners' need to practka a variety of coaunaahntive 
functiom, using tockOry a ppiopiiete forms. In sessctiag «aa> 
municative functiom to be practised, we eaa draw oa an amatory 
nich at that of the Coundl of Europe, which hat ban uead at the 
basis for many syllabuses and course-books. 

We thus have the possibility of what I eafl bi the itagrarr hmc- 
tiotuH Techniques, in which the learners' attention k foauaed not on 
a particular structure but on a particular rnrnmiaatalns function. 
For example, we can have controlled practka in which learners are 
instructed to make a series of suggestions or ask directions to a 
number of places, using forms which have J eat ban taught. 

Like situational practice, this is a form of part-skill training. 
We should also note that as a learning activity, it k no more 
"realistic" or "communicative than question-and-answer practice 
about pictures. It simply picks on » different dimension of meaning 
for the main focus of the practice. 

The dotted line indicates that there is no sharp distinction be- 
tween situational and functional techniques. The former could be 
seen, indeed, as providing practice of the communicative functions 
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aspects of languid, we should perhaps Also mention Main the 
important third perspective touched earlier: the interoalkatkM of 
frammar su a process of spontaneous acquisition throtuh com- 
munication. 

5. Functional techniques such as the ones just iflmmad at- 
tempt to simulate, on a small scale, real-life contexts hi wnfca people 
repress the cummunicstive functions in question. If a lenrww can 
adopt the most appropriate psychological set towards the task, he 
will imagine himself in the role of a person who 'makes mgsatl 
or 'asks directions' in everyday situation.. Of course, the constndntt 
on the learner to make this Inuginativc leap are not strong when the 
acti vity consists only of a series of unconnected acts of suggesting or 
asking: there is no coherent situation in which Use learner can believe 
and, in particular, he has little or no freedom to choose what mean- 
ingshe wants to express. If we want the taunns to invest more of 
themselves in the activity, we must engage them in activities where 
the simulated context is more strongly reinforced and there is more 
choice, so that they begin to express communicative Intentions which 
are real to them. This moves us into the domain of Rote-piayint 
tasks, another important component of a communicative method- 
ology. 

The degree of choice or personal involvement can of course 
vary. At its simplest level, learners may be allowed some choice in 
(say) what suggestions to make or how to respond to a partner's sug- 
gestions during pair-work. At more creative levels, learners may be 
given more general instructions which provide the framework for the 
interaction but also supply a large amount of scope for individual 
decisions. The demands of the communication may alio be increased 
as more complex interaction patterns are required or more difficult 
social conventions are imposed. In this way we move further towards 
the kinds of communication (or "wholf-task practice-) which con- 
stitute the goal of learning and another set of links has been com- 
pleted in our methodological framework. 

The role-playing element on the right-hand branch means that, 
usually, an important factor is to use language which suits whatever 
social conventions govern the role that the learner should identify 
with. This may create learning problems when a learner is expected 
to conform to social conventions which are in conflict with his own 
personality patterns. In other words, just as the left-hand br«nch 
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might involve th* learner in adapting his cognitive habits tc m\\ the 
new language system, so the right-hand branch might involve the 
learner in adapting aspects of his personality to suit new conventions 
of social expression. The extent to which courses should try to 
achieve this is one of the problematic areas of communicative 
language teaching. It depends, presumably, on the learner's own 
goals within his own learning situation. 

The d .ted line in the diagram indicates another link between 
: e two branches of the methodology. Role-playing tasks nay be 
structured in such a way that, in their roles, learners have :o ex- 
change information for a purpose. Conversely, an information- 
exchange becomes simultaneously a role-playing task, if the learners 
are asked to adopt specific social roles during the interaction. 

Conclusion 

As I said at the outset, I believe that one of our .nost important 
tasks is to work out ways in which we can integrate the many ideas 
and techniques now at our disposal, to form a coherent approach in 
which the old and the new have their appropriate place. My aim in 
this paper has been to outline one suggestion for a methodological 
framework in which we can conceptualise how some of the impor- 
tant techniques support each other and relate to each other in an 
overall system for helping learners to develop communicative skills. 

Finally, I would like to make the point that provided we work 
within a methodological framework which 'dates the vaiious com- 
ponents tc each other, it may not matter whether the initial input 
from the syllabus to the methodology is provirird in t*rms of gram- 
mar, functions or, perhaps, even communicative tasks. Whatever the 
nature of the syllabus input, the links within the framework will 
enable us to cater in appropriate ways for the other aspects ot 
language, language use and language learning. 
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Internalising Structures 
and Vocabulary 



(Conceptual Meaning) 



(Real Meanings) 



'Creative Language Use" 

eg-,: 
Discussion 
Problem-Solving 
Creative Role-Playing- 

Simulations 
Turposeful Reading 
Purposeful Listening 
Learnin~ through FL 
Fulfilling needs 













Information Exchange 
Tasks 






Role-Ptaytnj 
Tasks 



(Communicative Function) 











"Situational" Teaching 
(e.g., question/answer) 






" Functional" Teaching 
(e.g., functional drills) 















(Real Intentions) 



